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MISSION PROGRESS A STEP IN CIVILISATION. 
By Ricut Rey. J. S. Burvon, D.D., Bisitor or Vicrorta, HonGKone. 
HE rationale of Missions we take for granted. Unhappily many 
who profess to be disciples of Christ dispute it. But we, 
believing Him to be the first great missionary from God to men, 
not only thankfully accept His Message for ourselves but consider 
His example to be intended for our rule. We are thankful that 
He taught us the duty of missions, showed us how to do it, and 
gave us the assurance of ultimate success in it. 

The invitation to gather at this time for Intercession for 
Missions, issued this year by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, contains this paragraph :— 

“The aspect of missionary work is everywhere cheering. 
Hindrances daily lessen, and much progress has been made every- 
where in spite of them. Every step of mission progress is now 
felt, even by cold witnesses, to be a step in civilisation. We ought 
to pray for unitedness in the spirit with which all the work is done, 
and for fresh gifts of zeal and wisdom. ‘The right development of 
Native Churches grows every year a greater and more pressing 
question; the maintenance of the primitive Churches of the Kast, 
whose very existence is imperilled by lack of education and of 
independence, the keeping pace with the vast outspread of our own 
populations over new lands, and our relations with the great cul- 
tivated races of the old world, as well as our influence over unciv- 
ilised and semi-barbarous tribes, are all matters of fresh and 
increasing interest—matters in which we need the fullest Divine 
guidance as well as willingness and zeal.” 

There is much here suggested both for thanksgiving and 
prayer which is illustrated in this very region where we are located. 


# An address delivered in the British Church, Foochow, on St, Andrews’ Eve (being 
the Day appoiuted for Intercession for Missions), 29th of November, 1886. 
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*Hindrances have been lessened and progress has been made” 
here, in a province of one of those lands which contain “the great 
cultivated races of the old world.” 

It is in China where we are brought into relation with perhaps 
the greatest of those “cultivated races.” It has a civilisation and 
a cultivation which we must not on the one hand exalt too highly, 
nor on the other unduly depreciate. Our relations with China have 
deepened and extended in a marvellous way during the last twenty 
or thirty years, and the most thoughtful among us are conscious 
that this extension of relations should mean, not merely increase of 
commercial advantages to Europeans, but increase of judicious and 
earnest efforts to impart that knowledge, whether in scientific or 
moral subjects, in which, with all their cultivation, the Chinese are 
so grievously deficient. 

[I do not intend to give any account of Christian efforts in China 
generally, but to confine my remarks simply to this one province of 
Fukien ; and here too, only to that work of which I have had personal 
experience in connection with the Church Missionary Society. 
There are two other Societies engaged in the same work whose 
headquarters are at Foochow, one of which—the American Methodist 





Episcopal Mission 
numbers into the Church of Christ ; but I speak only of the Church 
Missionary Society’s Mission. 

Within the last three months I have visited each of the prin- 


has been most successful in gathering large 


cipal Missionary Districts in which the bulk of the converts are 
found. I visited them as Bishop, for the purpose of holding con- 
firmations, and therefore I had every opportunity of making myself 
acquainted with the exact state of the mission and the character of 
the work that has been and is being done in it. The whole region, 
beyond the city of Foochow, in which the C. M. 8. Missionaries 
have established stations, is divided into five principal Districts, and 
these are under the charge of three Missionary Clergymen, one of 
whom resides at the chief station of his District, the City of Foo- 
ning, about 100 miles to the North of Foochow. The names of 
these five Districts are Huchiang, iH» to the South of Foochow, 
and Lienkong, ## 7£, Longwong, 2 PR, Fooning, ji FR, and Kucheng 
%& G, to the North and West. I cannot say what is the extent of 
country thus occupied with mission stations, but I should think it 
is not far off the larger half of England. ‘Travelling every day but 
Sunday, and resting asa rule at a different station every night (except 
Sunday) it took me all but seven weeks to accomplish the circuit 
of all the District, visiting only thirty stations out of the total of 
20. ‘Twenty years ago comparatively little of this tract of country 
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had been even visited by any missionary. At that time—or, to be 
perfectly safe, say twenty-five years ago—I doubt if there was a 
single baptized Christian or a single missionary station. Now there 
g, nine of which were visited for 
confirmations ; eleven in Lienkong, three being visited for confirma- 


are thirty-two stations in Huchian 


tions; nineteen in Songwong, five being visited for confirmations ; 
twenty-two in Fooning, seven being visited for confirmations; and 
thirty-six in Kucheng, six being visited for confirmations. 

The total of those who are baptized and are now actually 
members of the Church in those five Districts amounts to 3030. 
Huchiang, Longwong, Kucheng and Fooning contain from about 
800 to 500 each. This number includes men, women, and children, 
1 was not able, during my visit, to learn the exact proportion of 
each. But the number confirmed will show something of the adult 
strength of the mission, and this amounted on my recent visit to 
nearly a third of the whole of the baptized, there being hundreds 
besides who remain of those confirmed on previous occasions. With- 
jn the last three months there were confirmed 732 males and 184 
females, making a total of 916. Add to this eighteen males and 
twenty-four females confirmed yesterday at the college chapel at 
Foochow, belonging to the city congregation and the educational 
institutions outside the city, and there is a total of 958 confirmed 
during the present year. Probably some 200 or 300 more might 
have been confirmed who were detained from attendance by a variety 
of causes—sickness, weather, work in the fields, and, in the case of 
women, inability to walk or pay for being carried to the places 
where the comfirmations were held. In many cases women did 
come in chairs for which they would have to pay what to them is a 
large sum of money. 

In addition to these 3000 who are actually baptized members 
of the Church, there are about 2300 more who are under instruction 
for baptism. Whether these will all ultimately be baptized it is 
impossible to say, but their application for baptism must be taken 
as meaning that, so far as they understand what the religion of 
Christ is, they believe in it, and they may therefore be counted as 
a part of the mission, though they are not yet altogether Christians. 
This gives a total of 5300 either wholly or in part belonging to the 
Church, scattered in larger or smaller companies through the por- 
tion of this Province that I have specified. ‘There are other Districts 
lying beyond those I have mentioned, both to the South and the 
West, which contain either baptized members or Catechumens, but 
I have not been able to visit these at present, chiefly because they 
are not fully organized. For this they must wait, so far as I can 
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see, for some further addition to the European staff of workers, 
which is not sufficient for the effective working even of the Districts 
named. 

Now this brief statistical statement of the actual amount of 
missionary work done in one single region by the Church of Eng- 
land, a work which being in your own neighbourhood you can per- 
sonally inquire into, is a striking illustration of the truth of the 
Archbishops’ words, when they speak of “ hindrances being lessened 
and progress made.” 

The Archbishops’ circular goes on to say that “every step of 
mission progress is now felt, even by cold witnesses, to be a step in 
civilisation.” On reading these words, the instance of Mr. Darwin’s 
withdrawal of an opinion he once expressed, concerning the impos- 
sibility of raising to any degree of civilisation a certain tribe in 
South America, after he was assured of the success of Christian 
Missionaries amoung the tribe, and his sending a Subscription to their 
Society, immediately occurred to me. ‘The power to appreciate and 
accept Christianity in any degree was in Mr. Darwin’s opinion a 
“step in civilisation.” Is this so in this region of Fukien where 
the C. M.S. have such a large number of adherents? I think 
decidedly it is so, and for these reasons :— 

1.—In all these cases of, sav, between five and six thonsand 
believers in Christianity, whether their faith be more or less perfect, 
as well as in the (I believe) equal number of Methodist Mission 
members and others, idolatry has received a heavy blow. It may 
not be altogether renounced by some whose faith and knowledge 
are as yet very imperfect, but even with them the whole system of 
idolatry has suffered a shock. Those who have gone back to it 
after asking for baptism and being somewhat instructed have been 


ashamed to be detected practising it. he root of idolatry is 


superstition—that tendency of ignorant minds, not at all confined to 
the heathen, to attribute good or bad results to thines that morally 
have no connection with them. It has a thousand ramifieations in 
China. Feng-shwei is one of them and we know the pract ical effect 
of it. By breaking the power of superstition in the minds of any 
of the common people wn China ei ilissut n 1s idvaneed. It may 
not lead to definite and pract ‘al rest ‘.¢ s we wish for. all at 
onee; but the education is oun which must in the lone run issue 
in a higher civilisation than that which characterizes China at presnt. 

It is true that the vast majority of those who have been in this 
region reached and affected by Christianity belong to what the 
higher classes in China call the lowest stratum of Chinese society 
so far as education is concerned, namely the people in country 
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districts who are mostly laborers in the fields. ‘These as a rule are 
utterly unable to read. I suppose that it is chiefly from this class 
that the bulk of the converts throughout China is taken. There 
are many drawbacks in this as [ shall have occasion to point out, 
but, after all, men of hard work and honest toil, even though 
ignorant of books and very much despised by the literati of China, 
will not make a bad substratum for that Chnrch, whose Head 
Himself was once a working man. And ideas, like sound, have a 
great tendency to rise. Ideas sub-versive of superstition in every 
shape—idol-worship, feng-shwei, and all its other hideous off- 
spring,—are spreading silently but surely in China. The very 
presence in China of so many Western Christians, poor represen- 
tatives of Christianity as many of them are, is helpmg this; bnt 
the only effectual cure for superstition is the general acceptance 
of Christ’s Gospel by the masses of the people. 

2.—Another proof that mission progress is a step in civilisation 
as seen and often illustrated in the mission of which I speaking, is 
the higher idea of morality professed, acknowledged and insisted on 
in the little companies of Christians formed here and there in these 
Missionary Districts. Every one who knows anything of the 
language and life of the Chinese knows how sunk they are as a 
people, from the highest to the lowest, in the vices of lying, pur- 
loining (embodied in the universal “ squeeze”), immorality, anger 
which so frequently rises to ungovernable passion in which language 
of the most fearfully filthy description pours forth from their mouths 
with a rapidity and an inventiveness truly appalling. The latter 
vice may be found chiefly among the lowest classes, but I do not suppose 
that any class in China is free from it. As the Chinese have no 
knowledge of God as their maker and ruler, and are not a religious 
race, their oaths take the form not of blasphemy but of filth. The 
higher classes are able to conceal much from public view, but it is 
well known that most of the vices named, and others like them, are 
as characteristic of the upper as of the lower strata of society. It 
may be asked, Is high society in Christian nations any better? I 
believe it is very much better, bad as it is in many respects; but 
whatever be its actual condition there is ever at work in a Christian 
country a steady, consistent, active protest against its evil in the 
shape of earnest Christian lives, which are the “salt” of a nom- 
inally Christian Society, and which, Confucianist morality notwith- 
standing, is lacking in Chinese Society. 

Now in our little Christian Churches rising in Fukien (and 
elsewhere) a higher idea of morality is introduced, and the Chris- 
tians instinctively feel that any one guilty of any of the ordinary 
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vices of the heathen lays himself open first to exclusion from the 
Holy Communion and in flagrant cases to excommunication. Moral 
conduct, which would have been a matter of small importance before, 
is now felt to be an essential feature of a Christian, and the little 
Church is the guardian of it with reference to all its members. 
This has been iliustrated again and again in connection with these 
Churches, and so I have a right to claim that a higher civilisation 
is reached by mission progress. 

3.—It is a further step in civilisation when a man, or a body 
of men, is induced to accept a moral good without any apparent 
material advantage. The man, or the men, are raised to a higher 
level than before. Now this we can undoubtedly claim in the 
mission close by us. We can challenge any one who may be 
sceptical about the sincerity or reality of the conversions claimed, to 
say what outward advantage has accrued to these thousands by 
their connection with us. They have received neither money nor 
protection. ‘The missionaries have no money to give them and no 
power to protect them. At first it is just possible there may have 
been a mixture of motive of this kind in the minds of some, and if 
this was the case, it only showed that they partook of the human 
nature common to us all. But as years have gone on, persecution 
has tried them in various ways, they have had very little protection 
from persecution in consequence of their connection with British 
Missionaries, and yet they hold on and their numbers have increased. 
There is no temporal advantage that any of us can see which may 
be suggested as the motive for either becoming or continuing Chris- 
tians. They are helped to build their own small Churches occasion- 
ally, and at the present time the chief part of their catechists’ 
salaries is paid by the Church Missionary Society. But in the 
latter item a course of steady reduction has been introduced and a 
Catechists’ Native Fund is already formed. ‘There will be difficulties 
in carrying out the system of complete self-support for some years, 
but some of our English congregations, both at home and abroad, 
find it difficult to raise money enough to support their own clergy. 
So it is not wonderful that a body of very recent Christians, and 
very poor Christians, should find difficulty in solving the question of 
self-support. ‘They are trying, however, to do it. ‘hus their Chris- 
tianity not only brings them no temporal advantage, such as money 
or protection, but requires sacrifices from them, both in the matter 
of persecution when it comes, and in that of providing for their 
own ‘l'eachers. 

In a Report I sent home this year of Church Work in the whole 
Diocese, I was able, on the authority of Rev. J. R. Wolfe, to forward 
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the following statement with reference to the financial efforts of this 
Fukien Mission in 1885 :— 

“The total amount subscribed by the Native Church in the 
Church Missionaay Society, Fukien Mission, during 1885 was only 
$1710,87. About $1,000 of this was given specially for the support 
of native pastors and teachers. This total, however, does not 
include sites for buildings and labour towards repair and building of 
Churches, &c., which, if reckoned, would made the total of money 
given by the Native Church for 1885 equal to $2.000.” 

Surely this acceptance of a moral good, simply because it is a 
moral good, and not for any temporal benefit whatever, is another 
great step in civilivation for these poor people, which will work out 
its own effect on their life and character and that of their successors 
in due time. 

4. A fourth proof of Mission Progress here being a step in 
civilivation is to be found in the educational efforts put forth on 
behalf of the converts. ‘The converts are chiefly taken, as I have 
already said, from the peasants and field-labourers. These are 
almost universally, when they join the Mission, unable to read. The 
women of that class—as indeed of nearly every other class—are never 
taught to read at all. Much misapprehension with regard to the 
reading power of the Chinese has prevailed in England, but I hope 
by this time it is in most places an exploded idea that “ the Chinese 
are all readers.’ It is a theory that all boys in Chinese attend 
school and learn to read. So far as the overwhelming majority of 
boys (that is the sons of the poor) are concerned, it is a theory and 
nothing more. Even if they attend school, it is only for a year or 
two, during which they learn merely the sounds of certain characters 
without being given a notion of their meaning, and long before the 
time for explanation comes, they are obliged to leave in order to 
help their parents in the fields or to take their share of work in the 
family. The little they have learned in school is soon forgotten and 
they grow up absolutely ignorant of either the sound or meaning of a 
single character. Christianity has taught us—we were a long time in 
learning the lesson but at last it succceded in teaching us—that 
ignorance of this kind as a characteristic of the lower classes of a 
country is a disgrace to that country. It is moreover an insuper- 
able obstacle in the way of progress, and a source of serious danger 
to the commonwealth. Nothing like this would ever strike any 
follower of Confucius, however enlightened he may be. The idea 
of trying to educate the lower classes of Chinese would be scouted 
by the “ Reading Men,” the Literary Classes, of China. Their chief 
feeling towards the common people is very similar to that of the 
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Pharisees of our Lord’s day: ‘As for this people that knoweth not 
the” Classics, “they are accursed.” A Christian Mission, however, 
no sooner gains a footing among the lower classes of China than it 
sets to work at once to introduce some kind of educational effort. 
Bible, Prayer Book, Hymn-book are at once introduced, not merely 
as symbols of their new religion, but as lesson books which they 
must by every and any means try to learn to read and understand 
for themselves. This the “ coldest witnesses” would surely confess 
to be a step in civilisation. ‘lo introduce these people to books is 
te bring them into an entirely new world. And this is what is being 
attempted all over this Mission among its 5,000 adherents. The 
want of ‘Teachers is the great hindrance. There are but five 
Foreign Missionaries, and there are very few among the Christians 
who can act as Teachers without some special training. The 
Catechists are not men of much education, but some of them try 
to form classes among the adult Christians to teach them to read. 
The efforts that are being made in this Mission to meet this 
very serious difficulty call for our deepest sympathy and earnest 
prayers. The numbers that have come into the Church, while they 
form a great encouragement to those who have the privilege of 
receiving them, yet from the ignorance of most of them—a fault 
characteristic of their class that in Christian lands would be laid 
rightly at the door of the Government—endanger the whole enter- 
prise. ‘I'he Missionaries may be excused for being alarmed at times 
at their very success. In the Gospels it is said that on one occasion 
after Simon Peter and the two sons of Zebedee had been unsuccess- 
ful in their fishing, they were commanded by the Lord to let down 
their nets once more for a draught. They obeyed probably with 
doubting hearts, but now the draught was so large that it endan- 
gered both nets and boats. ‘The nets were breaking, and the boats 
as they were filled with the fish began to sink with the weight. No 
wonder that Peter became alarmed by the unexpectedness and 
greatness of the success. So is it often with our Brethren here, for 
ignorance must ever be an element of danger. ‘The number of 
converts unable to read, and unused to think, becomes almost un- 
manageable because of the insufficiency of means of teaching. We 
have long been beckoning to our “ partners” in England to “come 
and help,” but with small success. In the meantime every effort 
possible is made to teach the young in the districts both Christian 
and heathen. Seventy-two schools have been established in the 120 
stations, in which nearly 800 scholars are being taught, and the 
two educational Missionaries make an annual visit of inspection, 
distributing rewards according to results. ‘These schools will form 
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feeders to the Boarding School and the College at Foochow, and in 
a few years we may hope for a great increase of. well-trained 
Catechists and Schoolmasters who will be better able to teach the 
ignorant among the converts than many of those now employed. 
Even if reading were the only thing attempted in such an ignorant 
population, that of itself would be a step in civilisation which is 
never likely to come in China for the poorer classes except through 
Christianity. 

5. The Medical effort of the Mission in Fooning, though small 
and only in its infancy as yet, is another “step” in the same 
direction. It is established not only for the purpose of healing the 
sick but of training up a band of Natives in right views of medical 
science. ‘This means a course of teaching that must lead in time to 
a general study of the laws of nature and of the human frame, which 
will in the end explode all the baseless theories now held by the 
Chinese on these points. It is strange to find how readily and 
quickly the Japanese have taken up this study and have made our 
system of medicine already their own. But the Chinese are slower 
in their movements. Their leaders are fast bound. by the swathing 
bands of Confucianism that hold them in the bonds of a bitter 
hatred both of our medical help and our medical instruction. But 
where the Foreign Hospital is allowed to be established and the 
people allowed to take advantage of it, Christian benevolence 
is illustrated and true science is taught. It is another “step in 
civilisation” that must be acknowledged even by the “ coldest 
witnesses.” 

These are some of the solid facts of the Missionary efforts 
made in this region which cannot be stigmatized as the mere 
rhapsodies of a Missionary Enthusiast. ‘They will bear examina- 
tion, and every thinking man who desires the good of his race will 
feel that they tell of things which tend to elevate men and women. 
There are higher views and higher results stiil which the Missionary 
after Christ’s model must hold and aim at, but these I take for 
granted. Missions among the heathen, and especially among the 
Chinese, have been described as barren of results, but this has 
been by witnesses who either knew nothing of the facts and took 
no pains to inform themselves, or were unable or unwilling to take 
in the force and meaning of the facts when laid before them. But 
it is an encouragement to those engaged in Missionary effort that 
the better class of thinkers and writers, even though some are 
unable to regard Christianity in the same light as ourselves, now 
feel and do not hesitate to acknowledge that “every step of Mission 
progress is a step in civilisation.” 
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To say that there are frequent and perhaps glaring imper- 
fections both in the agents and in some of their modes of working 
is only to say that every human institution is carried on under 
exactly the same drawbacks. 

Were all these 5,000 Christian adherents, or if we count those 
of the other Missions here, the ten or twelve thousand Christian 
adherents of Fukien gathered into one District, what a power they 
would seem and perhaps be! It would impress certainly the coldest 
and most sceptical of us if they could for once be gathered together 
into one Assembly. It is, in one way, an element of weakness that 
this large number, the fruit of only 20 years’ labour, is scattered 
widely in small companies of a few tens each. But this weakness 
will in time, by patient, persevering efforts of teaching and by the 
blessing of God, correct itself. As the Christians grow in numbers 
(and they are doing so from year to year), and in knowledge and in 
power to manifest true Christianity more fully in their lives, their 
very dispersion through the province will prove a means of wider 
extension and greater strength than if they were even now gathered 
into one locality. It was the presence and the wide extension of 
such companies of Christians in the Roman Empire that led to the 
public recognition of Christianity in the early centuries in the West. 
And so it will be, I am persuaded, in due time in China. 

Truly we may echo the Archbishops’ words: “The aspect of 
Missionary Work is everywhere cheering.” —‘ We ought to pray 
for unitedness in the spirit with which the work is done and for 
fresh gifts of zeal and wisdom.”—“ It is a duty and a blessing to 
advance by prayer, by gifts, by personal labours and mutual associa- 
tion, the Kingdom of God on Earth.” 
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FLOODS. 
By Mr. REGINALD RADCLIFFE. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE CuInEse RECORDER :— 

The following extracts from a letter sent me by Mr. Reginald Radcliffe, 
the well-known friend of missions, seem to me suited to your pages. If you 
think so, please give them insertion. 

Taku-TaneG, Dec. 6th, 1886. J. Hupson Taytor. 


ieee not the normal course amongst the heathen in this dis- 

pensation of the Hoty Guosr be to see multitudes moved and 
converted, not merely units? Is not the reason we so seldom see 
multitudes moved and converted now, the unbelief of us at home, and 
the little faith of our beloved laborers who are bearing the heat of 
the day among the heathen ? 

He could not do many mighty works on account of their un- 
belief. Does not this lack of faith run abreast of a lack of real 
closet prayer, and of real conjoint prayer, and of real fasting? Will 
you ponder the texts that follow? and let us see to it that we do 
not, so to speak, tie the hands of our wonder-working Gop by our 
hindering unbelief. 

The more I dwell upon the subject the more I consider God’s 
normal plan of acting, 
floods,” and not merely by units—moving by the outpoured Sprriz, 


so to speak, in heathen lands would be by 


neighbourhoods, towns, and even provinces and nations; and con- 
verting out of them, not by units, but by flocks and multitudes, 
if only we would not stay His hand by our hindering unbelief. Then 
I think (and I am sure I am with you in this) the individual Christian 
worker must in solitude stir up himself to take hold upon Gop, or, 
rather, open his mouth wide to receive of Gop. He most make time 
to be alone with Gop. Furthermore, while Protestants have hated 
improper fasting—merit-making fasting—they have too generally 
forgotten Cxnist’s words: “Then shall they fast ;” “‘ When ye fast.” 

Again, have we not all been in error in not sufficiently looking 
and praying for the young converts to be immediately endued with 
power at once to witness for Curist? 3ut this last, although so 
important, and an agency which, I believe, was so generally and so 
vastly used in New Testament times, is not the main subject on 
which I wish to lay stress. Note the followmg 

TEXxtTs : 

“Turn ye even to Me with all your heart, and with fasting 
I will no more make you a reproach among the heathen. 
Be glad and rejoice, for the Lorp will do great things. 
I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons 


and your daughters shall prophesy,” etc.—Joel ii, 12-28. 
“Por I will pour water on him that is thirsty, and floods upon 
the dry ground . . . and they shall spring up among the 
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grass, as willows by the water-courses. . . . One shall say, 
I am the Lorn’s; and another shall call himself by the name of 
Jacob.” —Isaiah xliv. 3, 4, 6. 

“They were all filled with the Hoty Guost.”—Acts ii. 4. 

“Three thousand.” —Acts ii. 41. 

“ Many of them which heard the word believed, and the number 
of the men was about five thousand.”— Acts iv. 4. 

‘In those days when the number of the disciples multiplied.” 
—Acts vi. 1. 

“And the word of Gop increased; and the number of the 
disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly.”—Acts vi. 7. 

“Therefore they that were scattered abroard” (say, at least, 
ten thousand) “‘ went everywhere preaching the word.—Acts viii. 4. 

“‘ And the people with one accord gave heed.”—Acts viii. 6. 

“Then had the churches rest . . and were multiplied.” 
—Acts ix. dl. 

“ And all that dwelt at Lydda and Saron saw him and turned 
to the Lord.’”’—Acets ix. 35. 

** While Peter yet spake these words, the Hoty Guosrt fell on 
all them which heard the word.’’—<Acts x. 44. 

“And the hand of the Lorp was with them,’”’—some of the ten 
thousand fugitives—“ and a great number believed and turned to 
the Lorp.”—Acets xi. 21. 

“For he [Barnabas] was a good man and full of the Hoty 
Guosr and of faith; and much people was added to the Lorp.”— 
Acts xi. 24. 

“ But the word of Gop grew and multiplied.”—Acts xii. 24. 

“As they ministered to the Lorp, and fasted, the Hoty Guost 
said, Separate Me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them. And when they had fasted and prayed,’ ete.— 
Acts xiii. 2, 3. After which Barnabas and Saul reap multitudes— 
floods were promised, and floods they saw. 

“Many” (evidently believed) . . “Next Sabbath came 
almost the whole city together to hear the words of Gop.”— 
Acts xiv. 43, 44. 

“ So spake that a great multitude, both of the Jews and also 
of the Greeks believed.” —Acts xiv. 1. 

“A great multitude believed . . Many of them believed.” 
—Acts xvii. 4, 12. 

“And many that believed came and confessed and shewed their 
decds. . . So mightily grew the word of Gop and prevailed.” 
—Acts xix. 18, 19, 20. 
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“Not alone at Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, this 
Paul hath persuaded and turned away much people, saying that they 
be no Gods which are made with hands.’’—Acts xix. 26. 

EarnEST PraysErR, AND PRAYER AND Fastine. 

“Then shall they fast.”—Mark ii. 20. 

“But thou, when thou fasteth, anoint thy head and wash thy 
face, that thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto thy Faruur 
which is in secret; and thy Farner which seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly.”—Matthew vi. 17. 

“These all . . continued stedfastly in prayer.”—Acts i. 
14. (Revised Version.) 

* But we will continue steadfastly in prayer.” —Acts vi. 4. 

“As they ministered to the Lorp and fasted.”—Acts xiii. 2. 
[See this text quoted above. ] 

“Had prayed with fasting.”—Acts xiv. 23. 

*‘ Approving ourselves . . . in fastings.”—2 Cor. vi. 4, 5. 

“Tn fastings often.” —2 Cor. xi. 27. 

Great EncouraGemMENT To Ask, T0 Berieve, To Receive. 

“Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may 
consume it upon your lusts.” —James iv. 3. 

“ And whatsoever we ask we receive of Him, because we keep 
His commandments, and do those things that are pleasing in His 
sight.”—1 John iii. 22. 

“Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are, and he 
prayed earnestly that it might not rain, and it rained not,” ete.— 


Jamesv.17. “Then (seel Kings xviii. 37-39) he prayed, surrounded 
by the priests of Baal, that the Lorp would turn the hearts of the 
people back again, and the fire fell and at once the multitude wa 
turned back again. Their response came forth, ‘The Lorn, he is the 


Gop: the Lorp, he is the Gop.” 
“ Who through faith subdued kingdoms.”—J/eh. xi. 32 


“Ts my hand shortened at all, that it cannot redeem ?” 
‘‘ Behold, the Lorp’s hand is not shortened, that it cannot save; 
neither his ear heavy, that it cannot hear; but your iniquities have 





separated between you and your Gop.” —Isaiah lix. 1, 2. 
To these texts from the word of Gon, let me add one short sentenee. 
Mr. Spurceon’s Recent Misstonary Sermon. 

« And, dear friends, we must get up higher still in praying about 
missions. I know some men can get anything they like in prayer. 
Oh! for some five hundred Elijahs, each one on his Carmel, erying 
unto Gop! and we should soon have the clouds bursting with shower: 
. « » . « Oh! for more prayer—more incessant mention of the 
mission cause in prayer! and then the blessing will be sure to come.’ 
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A FEW NOTES FROM THE PESCADORES. 


By Rev. W. Campsett, F.R.G.S. 


‘yas Prscapores, consisting of over twenty inhabited islands, besides 

several inlets and rocks, lie off the south-western coast of 
Formosa at a minimum distance of about twenty-five miles, and the 
entire group is set down on the charts as extending from latitude 
23° 12‘ to 23° 47’ N., and from longitude 119° 19’ to 119° 41’ E. 
They form together the Dashing Lake District or Ting, #% # 
of the Taiwan Prefecture, and are placed under the control of 
resident civil and military mandarins who report to their superior 
officers at Taiwanfoo. 

According to surveys made by the late Captain Collinson, 
R.N., the largest island is forty-eight miles, and the second largest, 
seventeen miles in circumference. The former of these oceupies 
a north-east position, and is known in native statistical works by 
the name of Great Island, while the latter is situated at an average 
distance of fully three miles west from Great Island, and is called 
West Island by the Chinese, and Fisher Island by Europeans. 

Ma-keng, 4§ *, on the south-west end of Great Island, is the 
principal town of the group. It overlooks one of the inlets of the 
large, well-sheltered harbor of the same name, and is the head- 
quarters of a considerable junk-trade which is carried on between 
those islands and the west coast of Formosa. 

The passage between Great Island and Fisher Island is nar- 
rowed very much at its northern end by coral reefs, and by the 
land trending inward from both sides; and to the deep lagoon or 
bay thus formed the Chinese apply the name Dashmg Lake, 7% jf, 
which, as already stated, is given also to the whole district. 

The other larger islands are all found to the southward of 
Great Island ; first, Rover Channel, about six miles broad, and then, 
Steeple Channel, about three miles broad, having to be crossed 
before any boat, leaving Ma-keng Harbor, can go on to Junk Island, 
the southernmost island of the group. 

As seen from a distance, the Pescadores present an appearance 
which is decidedly bleak and unimpressive. In no direction does 
the land rise higher than three hundred feet above the sea-level— 
the greater part of it being much lower even than this—of table- 
like flatness, and almost wholly destitute of trees and bushes. 
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It is only on closer inspection that the larger islands, especial- 
ly, come into a more favorable light. Those bare sandy-looking 
plains are then found to be under a high state of cultivation; and 
although, on account of strong winds, drought, and uncongenial 
soil, a rice-field is scarcely to be seen, this want is never felt while 
gazing upon those broad waving fields of Barbadoes millet. The 
numerous villages, too, having clean and substantially built houses 
of coral, with tiled roofs, add to the attractiveness of the scene; 
they are usually situated in snug little bays, or up some quiet little 
creek, where boats find at once shelter and a ready outlet to the 
sea. 

The Population of the Pescadores is stated by intelligent natives 
to be about eight thousand, and there seems less difficulty in 
arriving at a fairly correct estimate upon this point, from the fact 
of the inhabitants being parcelled out into so many _ islands, 
between which there is constant inter-communication, and whose 
circumstances are all tolerably well known to the merchant and 
official classes at Ma-keng. The great majority of them are the 
descendants of settlers from the Amoy region of the Fukien Province. 

Most of the farming work is done by the female portion of the 
people, whilst the men are usually engaged in their fishing-boats, 
or in conducting the extensive bartering-trade between Formosa 
and the Pescadores, the export articles of this trade consisting 
chiefly of salted fish, ground-nuts, pigs, fowls, and eggs, which are 
given in exchange for rice, sweet-potatoes, fruit, salt, and other 
such commodities. 

A matter for much regret is that, with the importation of 
those necessary articles, a large quantity of opium is also brought 
over. In an isolated place like this, it would not have awakened 
any surprise had the use of the drug been altogether unknown, but 
such is far from being the case, as opium is in much greater demand 
than it is in the fishing-villages of Western Formosa. By way of 
explanation, the people remarked that, occasionally, stormy weather 
would place them in enforced idleness for weeks at-a time, and that 
many of them smoked opium to obtain relief from rheumatism and 
severe headaches. 

It ought to be added that the education of the young receives 
an amount of encouragement here which is rather gratifying. 
Nearly every village has its school, and the writer was informed 
that it is quite an ordinary occurrence for more than one hundred 
young men from the Pescadores to go up to the examinations for 
Chinese degrees which are held triennially in Taiwanfoo. Graduates 
of the first degree are frequently to be met with, even ku-jin turn 
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their ancestral home, while an insignificant little 


gly poinied out as being the birthplace of one who 
obtained lis much coveted degree from Peking. 

Lhe Pescadores came first, prominently, wnder the notice of 
Western nations in the early part of the seventeenth century. It was 
in 1622 that the Dutch were repulsed in an attempt to establish 
themselves at Macao, and it was during the course of the following 
year that their small fleet sailed up the coast of China and took 
ercible possession of these islands. 
lhe resistances offered to them must have been very slight. 
Trade with Formosa was still a question of the future, com- 
munication with the mainland much less frequent than it is at 
present ; and the inhabitants of the Pescadores, then few in number, 
vere dependent almost exclusively upon their own slender resources 
for sustenance and protection. 

The conclusion, therefore, arrived at by the officers in charge 
was, that it would be madness to engage in conflict with those 
powerful strangers, and that no alternative was left them but to 
submit to the humiliation of seeing the Dutch flag unfurled over 
what was afterwards to become the Dashing Lake District of ‘Taiwan. 

Of course, intelligence of what had taken place was in due time 
conveyed to the Yamen of the Provincial Governor. Captain Collin- 
son thus continues the narrative :—‘ The authorities of the opposite 
coast of Fuhkien, at Amoy and Fuhchau, unsuccessfully endeavoured 
io drive out the new-comers; but finding this means futile, they 
urged them to leave it for the richer acquisition of Formosa. This 
was at first declined, but after a series of alternate negotiations and 
ruptures, hostile attacks and specious treaties, between the parties, 
very characteristic of those times, and the landing of 4000 Chinese 
troops to garrison a fortress on the largest island of the group, and 
thus prevent all trade, the Dutch agreed to move over to Formosa, 
where they built Fort Zealandia. Their conduct had been so harsh 
towards the natives of the Pescadores and such prisoners as they 
had taken while holding possession of them, that the people on the 
main declined to trade with them.” 

One thing brought out during the course of this struggle was 
the very manifest preference which those early “Zee-roovers” had 
for the Pescadores over the more fertile and immensely more 
extensive territory of Formosa. The reason is an apparent one; 
the Pescadores have abundant harbour accommodation, whereas 
ormosa had much better be shunned by any one attempting to 
escape from the treacherous currents and roaring typhoons of the 
China sea. 
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As compared with Macao, recent experience made it somewhat 
natural that the Hollanders should decide unanimously in favour 
of the Pescadores. Here, they would be only one day’s sail from 
the mainland, here they would be within easier distance of the 
great northern markets, and here, above all, their insular position, 
amongst a mere handful of people, would secure them against daily 
annoyances and the fear of a sudden attack 

[t has already been seen, however, that this grand scheme of 
the Hollanders for crippling the Portuguese and enriching them- 
selves by the establishinent of a shipping and commercial depot on 
the Pescadores, was not to be realised; and the old ruined Dutch 
Fort on the south side of the entrance to Ma-keng@ Harbour still 
remains an appropriate witness to the futility and unscrupnlousness 
of their attempt. 

A long interval of fully two hundred and sixty years has to be 
bridged over before reaching the only other occasion when those 
islands became invested with anything like a national importance. 
One quiet afternoon during the spring of 1885, the people of 
Formosa were startled on hearing what seemed to them the sound 
of distant thunder. It was not thunder, but the ponderous iron- 
clads of France engaged in demolishing the fortifications over against 
Fisher Island and Ma-keng. ‘Those fortifications were mounted with 
good-sized guns of foreign make, and occupied by several thousands 
of native soldiers who had been hastily collected from various 
stations on the mainland. It availed nothing; fighting was to be 
conducted in a style very different from that of other days; and 
sure enough, before long, the huge floating batteries of the French 
fleet loomed in sight. 

According to popular report, no time was lost with any kind of 
preliminary formalities. ‘The Chinese commenced to fire upon the 
advancing ships, which continued steadily and with ominous silence 
to press forward in the direction of Ma-keng. When within about 
pistol-shot range, there burst from them such a tremendous dis- 
charge against the large fort outside of the town that many a heart 
must have been filled with terror and amazement. Indeed, some 
say that on witnessing the fearful havoe caused by this opening 
volley from the French guns, both officers and men began to 
scamper off from the eutrenchmeuts; a statement, however, which 
cannot be altogether correct, as the number of soldiers suffering 
from froutal wounds who afterwards found their way to the Mission 
Hospital at 'laiwanfoo shows, conclusively, that not a few of those 
poor matter-of-fact Chinamen must have made a noble stand against 
the invaders of their country. 
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So soon as the French had taken possession of Ma-keng, noti- 
fications were issued to inform all whom it concerned that what 
was taking place arose out of a quarrel between two great nations, 
for which the people were in no sense responsible; that efforts had 
been made to shield the innocent from all kinds of needless suffer- 
ing; that peacefully-disposed natives had now nothing to fear ; and 
that whatever might be asked from them in the form of goods or 
labour would willingly be paid for at the current rates. 

It wust have been about this time that the name of Admiral 
Courbet—Kok Tai-jin—came so much to be respected by the in- 
habitants of the Pescadores. Under his firm hand anything 
approaching to excess on the.part of French seamen was instantly 
checked, and every means was taken to make it known that pro- 
tection to all the rights of life and property might be depended 


] 


] ] } 1 4 
lasted, and the people them- 


upon so long as the new authority 
selves remained quiet. 

A great many of the shops and houses in Ma-keng had been 
destroyed either by shells thrown from the ships, or by retreating 
Chinamen who wished to leave as little as they could for the French, 
and who also, perhaps, wished to do some little amount of looting 
on their own behalf. Be this as it may, the tumble-down condition 
of the buildings did not prevent hundreds of those who fled at the 
commencement of hostilities from returning; nor did it lessen their 
larger desire to earn as many as possible of those good, clean 
Mexican dollars which now streamed in upon the place. The 
French made liberal use of their services as coolies and boatmen, 
ht 


in, were purchased at prices which must have rejoiced the heart 


while the large daily supplies of fish, meat, and vegetables broug 
of John Chinaman himself. It speaks very much to the credit of 
everyone that, during this more peaceful period of their relations, 
there was an entire absence of anything like oppression from the 
Kuropean side, or of wanton retaliation from that of the Chinese. 
‘Towards the close of their brief occupation, the French erected 
two substantial wooden jetties at Ma-keng. They allowed those 
jetties to remain when the place came to be evacuated, even although 
formed of excellent timber and easily capable of being taken to 
pieces ; they also allowed the little mortuary-chapel-looking building, 
on the plateau up from the town, to remain intact. It is just a 
pity that, before leaving, the French did not, either selfishly or 
considerately, carry off with them the great unexploded shells which 
may still be found embedded in the earth or lyimg on the open 
fields in the neighbourhood of Ma-keng. No fewer than five accidents, 


causing the death of at least twenty persons, have already taken 
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place throngh the obstinate selfishness of Chinamen who will persist 
in meddling with those dangerous articles. They did succeed in 
unfastening one of the shells and in selling the powder inside for 
three hundred cash; but their usual method of procedure is to 
hurl heavy stones at them, in the hope of obtaining a larger 
sum for the broken pieces of metal which may afterwards be 
picked up. 

At the latest of those tragic occurrences, one young man (a 
never-to-be-forgotten spectacle) survived the accident, but two of 
his companions were blown into a thousand atoms; and, having 
occasion to call upon the district magistrate a few hours after, the 
writer remarked to that official that all the remaining shells should 
be carefully taken on board a fishing-boat and then dropped 
into twenty fathoms of water. His only response was a faint smile. 

Another somewhat mournful fact which may be mentioned 
here is suggested by the sight of the three lonely little cemeteries 
containing the remains of those officers and men of the French force 
who died from wounds or from sickness. ‘The furthest off one is 
situated at the foot of the low-lying hill opposite Junk Bay, the 
other two being on the plain up from the town, and within view 
of the waters of Dashing Lake Harbour. 

Considering the shortness of their stay on the Pescadores, and 
the total number of graves to be seen, the death-roll of the French 
must have been an alarmingly long one. ‘The Chinese themselves 
admit that this was not on account of the fighting, and they still 
speak with something approaching to genuine feeling of the fre- 
quency with which the victims of fever and cholera were curried 
out to their last resting-place. 

‘The walls, gates, and other property connected with the three 
ceineteries coutinue to be kept in perfect condition, so far as any 
nterference from the natives is concerned, and it was one day 
about the middle of June of the present year that the writer stood 
with a considerable gathering looking in through the gate at the 
obelisk of dressed coral which loving hands have raised to the 
memory of Admiral Courbet. The people were all very obliging 
and communicative, and the following were some of the remarks 
inade about him whose memorial stood now before us :—“ I chin ho-ta” 
(he was exceedingly brave). “ I put-ché gidm” (he was very strict). “ I 
giuthé-thiap kan-kho ling” (he was good at sy mpathising with miser- 
able people). Brave, Just, Merciful! What a noble testimony ! 
Coming also from those to whom he stood in the relationship of 
conqueror! Could the ambition of any true knight reach higher ? 


There was at least one head uncovered in that little crowd. 
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These “ Notes” would be incomplete without some reference 
to the Pescadores as a field of labour for the Christian Missionary. 
Fully half a century ago, the devoted Gutzlaff halted here on his 
way to Formosa, but his visit seems to have been a brief ene, ex- 
tending only to the region round about Ma-keng, and very much 
limited to the sale of tracts and copies of the Scriptures. This is 
the only missionary visit to the Pescadores of which any record has 
been found up to the present year, when the writer, accompanied 
by a native assistant from one of the stations in Formosa, crossed 
over in a junk from Tang-chioh, and landed at Ma-keng on the 
evening of the 6th of June. ‘The intention was to visit every island 
of the group, but an attack of illness laid one of us low after 
visiting (with two or three exceptions) only those islands to the north- 
ward of Rover Channel. The welcome we received and the encour- 
agement met with everywhere far exceeded our fondest expectations. 

The first halt was made at Lam-liau, a large village about eight 
miles north-east from Ma-keng. We were led to this spot from the 
fact of its having been the birth place of Lim Kiam-kim, a young 
man who came under the saving power of Christianity in Formosa 
some sixteen years ago, and who rendered valuable service to the 
mission there as tutor and evangelist, till the time of his death in 
1879. Although no very marked traces of his influence were met 
with on the present occasion, the people appeared all to entertain 
an unmistakably respectful feeling for the memory of Brother Kim, 
and they certainly hstened to the message now brought to them 
with no small amount of sustained and discriminating attention. 

At the opening meeting, about three hundred people sat till 
midnight as we preached to them of man’s sin and of salvation 
through a crucified and risen Redeemer; and, before separating, 
many questions were asked which gave us a most refreshing sense 
of the nearness of God’s own Spirit of grace. On the two following 


days, equally enconraging meetings were held, hundreds of Chris- 


tian books and tracts were disposed of, while scores of people who 
kindly called upon us, were spoken to more personally about the 
things that belong to their peace. It may be remarked thai the 
children were much pleased on having front places assigned to them 
at our neetings, and on a few of the older lads being presented 
with neat little picture leaflets 

Our next halting-place for a short time was at Chhiah-kham, 


the most northerly town on Great Island, aud one of the small ports 
which carry on trade with the fish-hongs of Formosa. The peopl 
had ady heard of onr work at Lam-liau and the surrounding 


villages, and were so far prepared for our arrival. Probably every 
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house in the place sent its representative to meet us that evening 
in the little temple-area up from the shore. No one could desire 
more attentive audiences than those which they furnished ; and here, 
too, it was midnight before the people were prevailed upon to disperse. 

After visiting several of the outlying villages, we removed to 
Bird Island, on which there are over a thousand inhabitants, and 
where we were again privileged to preach till we were hoarse; to 
people, moreover, who “attended to the things which were spoken ” 
and who enhanced our reward with an amount of hospitable kind- 
ness which both surprised and delighted us. 

At one time, those islanders had the evil reputation of being 
par excellence the pirates and wreckers of the Pescadores, but now, 
@ more quiet and industrious people could not be found anywhere. 
They stated that, about eight years ago, one thousand six hundred 
dollars had been distributed amongst them for services rendered 
at the wreck of a British steamer. 

The week we afterwards spent among the thirteen villages on 
Fisher Island was simply one continued record of God’s gracious 
guidance and favor. Never can the sight of those crowds, listening 
with rapt attention for the first time to the words of eternal life, 
be effaced from our memory. 

A good many meetings were held under clear moonhght, but 
were none the less impressive on that account. Indeed, past 
experience has convinced us that full-moon during the hot summer 
months is one of the choicest times for village-preaching in China, 
provided always, of course, that the matter be gone about in a 
right way. One condition, for example, is that the people require 
to know beforehand of our being in the neighbourhood, and of our 
desire to meet a large company of them that evening after supper 
in the village square or in front of the village temple. The irre- 
pressible and ubiquitous boy-element should also be taken into 
account ; the writer having, more than once, lost a good opportunity 
through bands of mischievous urchins calling in the aid of every 
village cur to the pandemonium of sound that drove him from the 
place. It is better to treat with them at once, a little management 
being all that is needed for gaining them over as friends, or even 
converting them into very useful and willing allies. 

Oue item more about this recent visit to the Pescadores, and 
we have done. When the brethren in Taiwanfoo were told of the 
‘“oreat door and effectual opened ” unto us in and around Ma-keng, 
they proposed that an Evangelist should be stationed on those 
Islands at the expense of the Church in South Formosa, one of the 
native elders himseif heading the subscription list with a donation 
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of fifty dollars; and again, when the members of our self-support- 
ing congregation in Toa-sia were informed of all that had taken 
place on the Peseadores and at Taiwanfoo, they speedily collected 
over one hundred dollars to begin systematic preaching work in 
the neighbouring city of Chiang-hoa. It is the centre of that 
Hien or district which forms the northernmost part of the field 
occupied by the English Presbyterian Mission in Formosa. A 
commencement was made in several of the villages here during the 
autumn of 1871, and although there are now six Churches, with 
nearly four hundred adult members scattered throughout the region, 
this forward-movement by one of our native congregation into the 
district city itself, is welcomed on every side as bringing with it 
all the vitality, and all the far-reaching possibilities of “a BETTER 
HOPE.” 


z 
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A CHINESE VIEW OF COREA-+* 


By E. H. Parker, Esq. 


WE started in a steamer from Chefoo, and proceeded for a distance 

of two degrees, slightly south of due east, to Ch‘éng-shan, 
[x Wy], 400 li by water; and thence set ovt again in the same 
direction for Ma-shan Ching, {5 {lJ | in Corea, another degree 


and a half, or 730 li in all. From Ma-shan we travelled 30 li by 
land to Nan-yang Fa, [7 RB Jf), over a hilly and fatiguing road: 
thence 45 Ji to Shui-yiian Fu, [ 7¢ J JF), along a fairly level route 
which permitted of trotting. Leaving Shui-ytian by the Ch‘ang-an 
Gate, we procet ded for over 10 li alone a broad road, both sides 
of which were thickly lined with pine tree, most shady and _pic- 
turesque. Throwing the reins on our horses’ necks, we leisurely 
drank in the delicious breeze which played around our temples, 
and then came to a lily pond extending over a considerable area : 
although the red flowers were blossoming out, yet it looked like 
one boundless sheet of green. Then there was a sort of pavilion, 
constructed of open work on all four sides, from which an excellent 
view could be obtained. Forty /i from Shui-ytian we came to Kwo- 
ch‘uan Hien, [4 Ji] $4], after which twenty /i more brought us to 
the Tung-k‘ioh Ford, [jij #€ #t), where the River Han is crossed. 
Here we were enveloped in troublesome clouds of dust, and felt an 


* From a Chinese Author. 
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inte nse craving (whi h, how ver ther > was Nn leans »f Sati yy a) 
for some fresh water or fruit. ‘en Ji from this, we-arriv 
southern suburb of the Royal Capital. Hereabouts the mountain 
forest scenery was very striking: the brooklets came tumbling down 
through tortuous gullies with most refreshing effect, and the fields 
reminded one of the so-called Jf or ‘‘ novenary divisions”? of the 
ancients,—adapted, however, to modern area measurements: the 
upper parts are given over to dry grain, the central portion to the 
homestead, and the lower parts to rice.” 

Fruits and vegetables are the same asin China. Though the 
weather and the temperature varies, yet the combined porousness 
and richness of the soil are such that the land is always fertile, and 
the dews are sufficient, so that the agriculturalist has no trouble in 
obtaining abundant harvests without going to the pains of irrigation. 

The History of Corea [Hi Bd FE FE] says: “Though there be 
years of flood and drought, yet not so as to do injury, so unctuous 
is the soil.” Unhappily taxation is unequal: it is said that some- 
times a family with eight mouths to feed (i.e. a poor family) is 
obliged to sell its surplus grain to the official at the rate of one 
nyang, i.e. 100 cash, for each peck [>}], in such wise that, although 
the land is fertile, the people will scarcely take the trouble to 
cultivate. In the ficlds no houses or graves are to be seen at all, 
the people occupying certain valleys in family groups, and living 
in reed huts perhaps ten feet square, the roofs of which you can 
reach with the hand, and the lowest of which are not even shoulder 
high. Séul, the capital, is a capacious place with very broad streets, 
having a raised causeway and well-defined sewers. Filth of all 
sorts is usually piled into these, and a sort of plank bridge is 
thrown over to the houses and shop-fronts which give or are built 
upon the sewers: rows of open stalls stand in the intermediate space , 
and a horrible stench arises therefrom. During our protracted 
visits to the bazaars, we never saw a signboard or a lofty house. 
Ten or more families will live in a set of as many apartments closely 
adjoining each other: their wares occupy the central space. Four 
pecks of rice go to a load,t and silver is always weighed according 
to the rice-tribute standard [7# 248]. In cloth measurements the 
builder’s foot [8 3% JX] is used, and one half added makes “one 





* There seem to be some misprints in the original, which must affect the translation, 
- . ° : . = \ e 

t This requires qualification: twenty mal ‘es of py #8] or paddy go to one sém 
4 , » TS i ; 

[Hr] or bag; but only four mal of ssal [*K] or husked rice go to one sém. 

Moreover, the rice mal is double the paddy mal. Finally the Séul rice mal con. 


. ‘ 7 ° mr : 
tains ten and the Chemulpo contains twenty tiie [ Ff] or pints. The private or 
family tiie, again, is one-third of the Séul official measure. 
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tailors] foot” [Jn Ft fH B — Ri]. In other matters they usually 
barter in heaps or piles after the antediluvian practice of [the 
Chinese Abraham] Shén Nung. There are no tea-houses or baths: 
ating-houses there are, but only for the needs of coolies and 
policemen; no gentlemen or even middle-class person ever enters 
hem. ‘The palaces, temples, public offices, and bazaars are roofed 
with tiles—the common people cover their houses with thatch—in 
breadth and height on a par with the village cottages. In these 
tiny rooms flooring is laid about a foot over the ground, and 
beneath this flooring or planking is [what in China we call] the 
heating kang, in which space a fire is kindled at night. Paper is 
pasted over the flooring, which is then oiled, or spread with carpet- 
ting. ‘There they squat, knee to knee. Most of them are very 
phlegmatic, and every single one has a tobacco-pipe in his month 
to kill the time withal. Literary men and scribes lean on a very 
low table, and stoop down to write. Their penmanship does not 
possess much elegance, and their poetry savours much of the 
{thousand years old] style of the Tang and Sung dynasties. The 
government makes the ancient [Chinese] literature the subject of 
professional examination. Those who enter public life through the 
literary degree may attain to distinction: those who attain office 
in consideration of their parent’s services or nobility are mostly 
“‘mashers.” Corea has a local dialect of its own, which the women 
and children learn: for instance, the alphabetical syllables or letters 
tam pak myéng chi nyéng chyéng cht wén represent our eight 
characters [pronounced in Cantonese] t‘am pok ming chi ning tsing 
chi tin [ 2R Ws WA se SB RB FH 3); and so on with the rest.* Every 
yokel knows how to read, and every household has its books: the 
remark of the Emperor T‘ang Tai-tsung that Coreat was “a country 
of educated gentlemen” was therefore not at all inappropriate. 
‘The King always moves about in great state: his palanquin is an 
enormous affair borne by thirty porters. He is preceded by a band 
of men playing antique music, who clear the road and noise forth 
his approach. Flags, canopies, umbrellas, bows, arrows, swords, 
spears, &c., all follow in procession, and there is a corps of riflemen 
under command of the “ Five guards.” The King wears a purple 
crape robe with coiled gold dragons; carries on his head the 
“cicada” winged cap; added to which black boots and 
jewelled belt of kingfisher’s blue. This is his out-door costume. 
The mfantry soldiers all wear blue gowns with dark jerkins, and 


ancient 


* It need hardly be said that our Chinese author has only got hold of half the story, 


and that his ideas on philology are beneath discussion. 
my . . > Ia Cod 
+ This remark was made of Shinra on the occasion of it % S death, 7th century. 
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black frieze, or felt, broad-brimmed hats. The cavalry wear a red 
yak’s tail stuck into the back of their hats, and about a foot of red 
material tacked on to their sleeves. Petty officers of lieutenant’s 
or ensign’s rank, again, have a short of blue brush or broom at the 
back of their hats, the remainder of their dress presenting no new 
feature. Persons who go forth on “royal commission” wear the 
flap-cap and jade girdle,* with the round collar and square-cut robe. 
Officers in the provinces have two leather purses hanging down 
from the right side of their girdles, in which are kept the “ military”’ 
and “confidential”? tokens, split in two on receipt of their com- 
missions to go anywhere.t In paying visits, they always wear 
long gowns, and carry the brownet on their heads, covered with a 
yak’s-tail [? woven thing]{ in-the shape of a skull-cap: over this 
isa circular brimmed black hat made of fine bamboo,|| the same 
with all ranks of officers and gentry. The common people have no 
skull-cap, only the broad brimmed hat. The # 3 [? official 
personages] of the first and second ranks, all wear light red gowns, 
and belts ornamented with rhinoceros horn; at each side of the 
head they have gold or jade temple beads or buttons distinguishing 
the rank. The palace underlings wear red grass-cloth, and carry 
yellow bamboo hats in which are stuck eight pheasant’s feathers, 
(what was called the #§ J (J in China.)§ A bluish-white gauzy 
thin garment then comes, called the “outer clothes,” and if with 
broad sleeves it is called the “ walking robe.” Commoners gird 
themselves with a white cord; the official classes with a coloured 
one, according to rank. The garments of the bondsman classes 
have a number of gatherings in at the waist, and differ from the 
official cloths. Both the upper and lower classes wear leather shoes, 
and also straw slippers. The gentry, traders, and commouers are 
not allowed to use umbrellas if it rain, they put an oiled covering 
over their hats and a rain-coat over their shoulders,—both made of 
oiled paper. Officials use a paper umbrella carried by underlings. 


* This girdle (thorn, not jade) is made to stand out from the body like a crinoline hoop. 





+ See Corean Military Officers, Chinese Recorder, January, 1886. 


+ The author seems to have got into some confusion here: in fact, all this part is 
inaccurate. 
|| This resembles nothing so much as the hat of the northern Welsh women. 


§ This sentence has evidently been misplaced by the Chinese printer, for the mang kén 
refers to a very different thiug, i.e. the skull-cap or net of hair. 
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SMOKE. 
By Rev. J. E. WAnKER. 
NY ove who travels in China will encounter much smoke. At 
the inns, on the boats, from furnaces, opium-pipes, tobacco 
pipes, it meets one at every turn. At present, however, I wish to 
speak only of tobacco smoke, and this not from Chinese pipes, but 
clerical cigars. 

Now we are not all of one mind in this matter, and many of us 
shrink from discussing the personal habits of good men who differ 
from us on such questions. And yet if we non-smokers believed in 
tit for tat and thrust our opinions on smokers in geueral as often as 
their smoke is thrust on us, we might make ourselves very dis- 
agreeable. I venture now to present a few facts for the consideration 
of my smoking brothers. 

Ist.—It is a fact that the odor of tobacco smoke is very per- 
vasive, and it is also a fact that it is disagreeable to many persons, 
and even nauseating to some. It may be that the fresh odor of some 
superior brands of cigars is not particularly unpleasant, but the 
stale odor of any cigar is offensive, and this is what lasts, floating 
on the breeze, lingering in the rooms, sticking to the clothes. There 
are some non-smokers even who like the odor, so they say, of a 
good cigar, but some of us are still in the seat of the unlearned and 
cannot say “amen” to this: and when I hear any one speak of the 
“fragrant weed” it ‘reminds me of a little incident.” A Chinese 
servant was cutting up some garlics when the mistress of the house 
happening along exclaimed ‘‘ What a stench.” ‘ He replied’ ‘Puh, 
sz’ ch‘ien’ tih, sz’ hiang tih, (“It is not stench but fragrance.’’) 
A few days after some wood from the top of a camphor tree was 
being used in the kitchen when the mistress exclaimed ‘“ How 
fragrant!” The servant replied “ Na-kd puh, sz’ -hiang tih, na- 
kd sz’ chien’ tih,” (That is not fragrant but stinking.) De gustibus 
non est disputandum. ‘Through force of circumstances in laboring 
among the rural Chinese I have lost my dislike for the odor of 
fresh garlics but I feel half ashamed of the fact. So I might acquire 
a liking for the odor of a cigar but I should not feel that I had 
gained thereby in culture or refinement. 

Some clerical smokers are very careful where they smoke, 
but others are not. They cannot take in the idea that a thing so 


agreeable to themselves may be annoying to others. Here is 
another hii'e incident. It was a clear morning at sea and a pas- 
Sel y I 


ger a litle out of health came on deck for fresh air, but smokers, 
both lay and clerical, were already ,in possession. He had heard 
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a lady passenger remark the day before that the only place on the 
ship free from tobacco smoke was the smoking room. So witha 
sardonic grin he turned in thither and found it even so—not the 
slightest scent of cigars disturbed him except just once for a 
moment when a man stept in out of the breeze to light his cigarette 
and then immediately withdrew. This is a fact. Might I not have 
some excuse for thinking that cigars will blunt some other sensibil- 
ities beside those of the olfactory nerve. Am I making much ado 
about a very small matter? I once heard a man remark that we 
could endure much pain if we felt that there was some good reason 
for it, and yet the bite of a mosquito was very irritating because 
it seemed so unnecessary. So if there were good reasons for 
smoking I could cheerfully undertake to overcome all repugnance 
to the odor. But, 

2nd.—It is a fact that tobacco is a poison. Its active principle, 
nicotine, is, next to prussic acid, ‘the deadliest poison known, and 
there is enough of it in one genuine cigar to kill two men if taken 
at once. Nicotine is the principal poison in cigar smoke, but it also 
contains some sulphuretted hydrogen and prussic acid with several 
other poisons. The effects of tobacco smoke on the system are 
many and various; their intensity varies both with the receptivity 
of the smoker’s system and the amount he inhales. 

3rd.—It is a fact that the use of tobacco tends to deteriorate 
the blood. It grows thinner and the red corpuscles in which seem 
to be the very life of the blood, become distorted in shape and lose 
their mutual attraction for each other. Its use also tends to in- 
crease abnormally the relative proportion of white corpuscles to 
red. Once an inveterate smoker was in the rooms of an optician 
testing a microscope, and used for the purpose a drop of his own 
blood. He withdrew, leaving the slide in position, when a dis- 
tinguished physician happening along put his eye to the tube. 
After examining the blood intently for several minutes he asked, 
“ Of whose blood is this a specimen.” ‘he optician replied, ‘ ‘That 
gentleman who has just gone out: he is one of our best customers.” 
“ Tell him,” said the physician, “ that he must quit smoking or he 
cannot live three months.” The man died soon after, not from any 
special disease, the physicians said, but a general breaking down of 
his vital powers. 

Ath.—It is a fact that the use of tobacco in any shape tends to 
derange the action of the heart. Many smokers have a diseased 
condition of the heart so characteristic that it is called “ narcotism 
of the heart.” I find good authority for asserting that about one 
smoker in four is thus affected. 
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5th.—It is a fact that the use of tobacco tends to disorder the 
liver and, 

6th.—It is also a fact that it interferes with digestion. Its 
narcotic properties tend to stupify every organ, and retard every 
function of the whole body. And so in the stomach the secretion 
of gastric juice is lessened and the muscular contractions are weak- 
ened. Corpulent people sometimes smoke to keep down their flesh. 
Tobacco effects this by producing an artificial dyspepsia. The 
chewer of tobacco finds that an extra quid will appease hunger: it 
does so by stupifying the stomach. How many there are who, the 
first thing after eating, stupify their digesting organs with a smoke 
to help digestion. Their stomachs are already dyspeptic and begin, 
with much uneasiness, the work of digestion: a smoke benumbs the 
stomach and the smoker feels relieved; but every smoke he takes 
only adds its mite to the steadily growing trouble. 

7th.—It is a fact that the use of tobacco aggravates malaria 
trouble. ‘This it does by retarding excretion, thinning the blood, 
and depressing the vital powers generally. Non-smokers some- 
times have pretty bad shakes but the inveterate smoker can throw 
them entirely in the shade. 

Sth.—It is a fact that cancer of the lip or tongue may result 
from the smoking of tobacco. In general, women are more subject 
to cancerous affections than the men are in the proportion of five to 
one; but in cancers of the mouth the reverse is true: the men out- 
number the women three to one. Men smoke, women do not. 

9th.—It is a fact that smoking tends to derange and disease 
the nerves. ‘This is seen in various forms of nervousness, viz., start- 
ing at sudden sounds, or irritability, or sleeplessness, or neuralgic 
pains, or tremulousness like a feeble old man. There is a peculiar 
form of muscular paralysis marked by great wasting and loss 
of muscular power, which most often occurs in tobacco users. 
«Tobacco amaurosis” is a form of progressive paralysis of the optic 
nerve. Persons affected with it cannot be cured till they give up 
their tobacco, and then recovery is quite certain. Color blindness, 
the source of some railway accidents, is a disorder of the eye which 
is generally due to smoking. 

L0th.—It is a fact that tobacco smokers have less power of 
endurance than nonssmokers. The experience a few years ago of 
an American party of arctic explorers, gave a striking illustration 
of this. A portion of them used tobacco, a portion did not. All the 
tobacco users perished, all but one of thuse who did not use it sur- 
vived, and even this one out-lived all the tobacco users, and was the 
last one who died. A British officer in India testifies that of eleven 
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officers sent on a certain expedition only the two who were non- 


_ smokers kept their health. 


Now I don’t pretend to say that if a man smokes he will have 
blood poisoning, and heart disease, and liver complaint, and 
dyspepsia, and the ague, and cancer of the mouth, and paralysis, and 
tobacco amaurosis and color blindness, and nervousness all in a heap. 
But it is a fact as said above that tobacco as a naxcotic poison tends 
to stupify every organ and retard every function of the whole 
system. Various morbific influences assail the body from without and 
from within, and life and health are maintained by the power of the 
system to resist these and keep in order all its functions in spite of 
adverse forces. Its failure to do this is disease. This failure may 
come from weakness within, or some unusual strain from without, 
or both combined. Now the system of the smoker is handicapped at 
every point by the influence of a narcotic, and so rendered less able 
to hold its own against inimical influences. In addition to this the 
nicotine itself constitutes one of the hurtful forces against which the 
system has to contend. Some parts of the system are more liable 
to injury from it than others: and the disease of heart and liver 
and stomach and nerve mentioned above are some of the ways in 
which the system of the smoker is liable to suffer. In some cases 
the disease is the direct result of the narcotic poisoning, in others it 
results indirectly through the increased inability of the system to 
resist other harmful forces. The system may have sufficient vigor 
to hold its own against all the odds, but not many of us possess 
such constitutions. There are some smokers who are not visibly the 
worse for it, not many of them, but just enough to fool the rest of 
the smokers into the belief that it is not tobacco but some thing else 
which is injuring their health. 

Lastly, it is a fact that the hereditary influences of tobacco are 
bad. Says Dr. Kellogg, head of one of the largest sanitoriums in 
America, ‘“ The sons of inveterate tobacco users are never as robust 
as their fathers; and the grand-children, in case the children are 
tobacco users, are certain to be nervous, weakly, sickly creatures. 
This fact we have verified in so large a number of cases that we 
make the statement fully prepared to maintain it by indisputable 
facts.” 

In view of all these facts my mind revolts at the thought of 
becoming reconciled to tobacco. smoke. The sight of it hurts my 
eye worse than the smell of it my nose. Let me intreat you my 
brethren for your own sake, your children’s sake, and the sake of the 
churches you are planting and training, have done with the use 
of tobacco. 
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Correspondence, 


REPORT OF SCHOOL AND TEXT BOOK COMMITTER. 
To the Editor of the Recorper: 

Dear Sir,—I have again the pleasure of handing you the 
minutes of the last meeting of the School and Text Book Series 
Committee, for publication, held on the 7th inst. Present: the Rev. 
W. Muirhead, Chairman, Rev. Dr. Y. J. Allen, Rev. E. Faber, Rev. 
Y. K. Yen, Rev. J. N. B. Smith, John Fryer, Esq., Hon. Editor 
and Treasurers, and A. Williamson, Hon. Secretary. Mr. Muirhead 
opened the meeting by prayer. 

(1) The Rev. Y. K. Yen presented the remaining copies of his 
work in Chinese on Education (about 200 copies) to the Committee, 
and received the hearty thanks of all the members. 

(2) The ‘Treasurer reported balance on hand at date Tis. 
243.78, with deposit receipt for Tls. L000. 

‘3) The Editor said he had printed a new edition of the set 
(four) of Hand-books on Astronomy; a new edition, 350 copies, of 
Williamson’s Physiology and Structure of Botany; and also a new 
edition of 2£0 copies of Wilhiamson’s Ancient Religions and Philoso- 
phies. He also laid on the table copies of the new editions of 
Warne’s [Illustrated Scripture Histories, and other books; and was 
proceeding with the printing of the new edition of Warne’s Zoology 
in Chinese and English as fast as he could: so also with the lettering 
and mounting of the Wall Charts lately arrived, and was sending 
them to the Depot as they were ready. He also intimated that 
Mr. Whiting’s work on Moral Philosophy, and Mr. Galpin’s History 
of Russia had been sent to be cut on blocks. 

(4) The Secretary said that in accordance with instructions, he 
had obtained very favourable estimates from Messrs. W. & A. K. 
Johnston for Hemispheres, and also for reduced Wall Charts. He 
was authorised to order 1000 of the Hemispheres, and it was agreed 
that the question of the reduced Wall Charts should be held over 
till next meeting. 

(5) Rev. Y. K. Yen submitted a list of books he thought needed 
for our series ; and it was agreed that his list should be embodied 
in the report in course of preparation. 

(6) The Rev. J. Stonehouse sent a letter resigning his position 
of member of Committee. It was accepted; and the Rey. A. P. 
Parker, Soochow, was elected in his room. 
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(7) Dr. Allen intimated that the Tune Book, of which he had 
spoken, was in the press, and he would soon place a copy in the 
hands of the Committee. 

(8) Mr. Muirhead said his revision of the Gate Ways of Know- 
ledge was not yet completed. 

(9) The Secretary read a draft of Report of Proceedings from 
the commencement, showing the work which had been accomplished 
and what yet remained to be done, and the Treasurer made a 
similar statement as regards finance. The time being far advanced 
it was voted that the meeting be adjourned till on or about the 
21st of February. The meeting was closed by the Rev. Y. K. Yen. 


A. Wittiamson, Hon. Sec. 
Suanaual, 17th January, 1887. 


CHINESE MISSION WORK IN SINGAPORE. 


To the Editor of the Cutness RecorpER :— 


Dear Sir,—In your June number of last year, the statement is 
made that “In 1862 the E.P.M. of Amoy sent down the Rev. 
Alex. Grant and Tan See Boo.” ‘This is not quite correct, and has 
caused some little misunderstanding. ‘'he facts are briefly these. 
In March, 1857, Tan See Boo arrived from Amoy as Catechist in 
connection with the Presbyterian Church of Singapore. He remain- 
ed as Catechist of this Church uncil May, 1866. Though directly 
connected with the Presbyterian Church, yet as he had received 
no little kindness and sympathy from Miss Cooke, (an Episco- 
palian lady in charge of the Chinese Girls’ School) the converts 
were baptized into the English (Episcopalian) and Scotch (Presby- 
terian) Churches alternately. After about a year, however, being 
uneasy at the use of the ritual, another Catechist was found for the 
English portion, while See Boo ministered to those baptized by the 
Presbyterian minister. This he continued to do, until he began 
the Chinese Gospel House Mission, aided by Mr. Grant. Mr. Grant 
was sent down, in 1862, by the E. P. M. at Amoy, to help See Boo 
for atime. He stayed beyond the time-for which he was sent, and 
then, having changed his views on baptism, his connection with the 
Presbyterian Church ceased. 


SINGAPOREAN. 
January, 1887. 
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Echoes from Hther Lands. 


Rev. J. Jackson, of Wuhu, writes to the Gospel in all Lands :— 
“China wants a dispensation of soap as well as a dispensation of 
grace. I often say to the people, ‘wash you, make you clean,’ and 
use the words in a more literal sense than the prophet meant them.” 


A very interesting sketch of the life of a convert in North China, 
is given by Rev. G. Owen in a recent Chronicle. Such biographical 
items give, more than almost any thing else, glimpses of the inner 
life of the Chinese, and of the process by which Christianity 
leavens it. 

Frankiin’s “Poor Ricnarp” 1x Cutness.—A_ literary curiosity 
of no little interest has come iato my hands—nothing less 
than “Poor Richard’s Almanac” in Chinese. What would 
Franklin have said? The late W. H. Huntington had a collec- 
tion of European editions of “Poor Richard” in different 
languages. I believe there were about thirty in all, and he did not 
think has collection complete. So long as his health lasted he never 
ceased his efforts to enlarge the number. While John Russell 
Young was American Minister at Peking he seized the opportunity 
of having a translation done into Chinese. It was executed under 
the care of the President of the Peking College. ‘ The book,” writes 
Mr. Young to Huntington, “will go into circulation as a part of 
Chinese current literature, and it seemed best to do it, therefore, in 
acheap form.” It is a little pamphlet of thirty-three pages in 
small foolscap 8vo., with a stiff brown paper cover. The Chinese 
version seems to have been made froma French translation, and the 
French text precedes the Chinese. The French title is ‘‘ La Science 
du Bonhomme Richard ou le Chemin de la Fortune tel qu’il est 
Clairement Indiqué dans un vieil Almanach de Pennsylvanie 
intitulé, l’Almanach du Bonhomme Richard. Inprimé au collége 
de 'Tungween, Peking, 1884.”’ The French fills fifteen pages, the 
Chinese seventeen, a blank page occurring near the end. Mr. Young 
sent four copies of this interesting edition to Mr. Huntington as a 
Christmas gift in 1884, and Mr. Huntington’s executor sent one of 
the four to me. Other books come with it, on which I may make 
presently a note or two. Huntington was not a collector of the 
conventional sort; he knew what he liked, and nothing could 
induce him to buy what he did not care for. And some of the 
things that interested him were out of the common way.—George 
W. Smalley in the N. Y. Tribune. 
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Gur Book Gable. 


The Dragon, Image, and Demon* 
is a beautifully gotten up book of | 
463 pages, treating solely of the | 
Religions of China. It is profusely 
illustrated by nearly two hundred 
cuts copied from Chinese-made pic- 
tures, which constitute a very good 
collection of Chinese art, the west- | 
ern artists having very fairly re- 
produced the Chinese flavor of the 
originals. The book will assist 
readers in western lands to a very 
good general comprehension of the 
religious ideas and practices of the 
Chinese; and this was no doubt 
what the author had mainly in 
mind. Its full Table of Contents, 
and the Index, will greatly subserve 
these ends. The author has made 
no attempt at an original study of 
“Religion in China,” though he 
has contributed a multitude of in- 
teresting facts, and has collected a | 
large mass of interesting items 
under graphic headings that great- | 
ly assist the reader. 

Acknowledgements are made in 
the Preface as to the sources whence 
much of the book has been drawn— 
the writings of Edkins, Hitel, Legge, 
and Beal, missionary journals, and 
general works on China. We can- 
not but wonder however whether 
Mr. Doolittles “Social Life of the 
Chinese” was not the great repus- 
itory, though it has escaped special 
mention; and we cannot but re- 
gret, for the usefulness of the 
volume to the student, that the 
many quotations have not, page 
by page, been attributed to the re- 
pective authors, particularly those 
from native writers. If we mistake 
not, the tendency is to give the | 
local superstitions as though they | 


ee 


| were general, and to attribute to 


China, and to the Chinese as a 
whole, what may be only true of 
some region in China. There has 
been no purpose to deal with the 
‘* Philosophy” of Chinese Religions, 
and yet, occasionally, statements are 
made which may hardly bear philo- 
sophical examination, as where the 
author tells of the evolution of 
Taoism as a religion; and it is very 
possible that some of our more 
Philo-Chinese students make take 
exception to some of the statements 
regarding Chinese morality, and to 
the more sombre shades in which 
Chinese life and thought are re- 
presented. 

The Preface, however, disarms 
criticism by saying :— The pen is 
not held by one seated in a profes- 
sor’s study, but by a plain man, 
who daily walks to and fro among 
idolators, and testifies of what he 
has seen and heard. Some may 
discover errors in the work, and 
doubtless they will, for it is a book 


|of errors, and where truth has no 


touch-stone how can error be de- 
tected.” And again, “There has 


_ been no opportunity to express my 


admiration for the many noble traits 
of national character—the bright- 
ness of their intellects, the love of 
literature, the frugality and indus- 
try, the strength of their goverr- 
ment, the solidity of their insti- 
tutions, their peaceful dispositions, 
and their courtesy to foreigners.” 

We congratulate Mr.Du Bose on 
having prepared a book covering @ 
section all its own—which is no 
little thing at this late day in 
Sinological literature. 


* The Dragon, Image, and Demon, or the Three Religions of China: Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Taoism ; giving an account of the Mythology, Idolatry, and Demon- 
olatry of the Chinese. By Rev. Hampden C. DuBose, fourteen years a mussionary 
at Soochow. New York: A.C. Armstroug and Son; 714 Broadway, 1887. 








THE CHINESE 


Enitarial Mates : 


OUR MISSIONARY FORCE. 

Our attention has been ealled to 
the fact that in our Statistical Table 
of last month, we omitted the 
Society of Friends, who have in 
China a married couple and a single 
lady; and that there are two men 
working relations to the 
China Inland Mission who are not 
formally connected withit; and that 
the Church Missionary Society has 
two single ladies. This ases 
the total number of missionaries to 
896, and the of Societie¢ 
engaged in China to 37. 

The year 1887 
rable one in the lives of five of on 
veteran who during 
it complete forty years of mis- 
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CORRECTIONS OF THE STATISTICAL 
TABLE. 


Tur Table we published last month 
is, we well know, defective in 
various items, particularly in the 
columns giving the results of mis- 
sionary work. We will therefore 
be much obliged to any who will 
send us corrections. If a sufficient 
number of such are received, we 
will take great pleasure in prepar- 
ing a revised table. In response 
to our request, we receive the 
following from Rev. Mr. Muirhead: 
“T observe a blank under the list 
of Native Contributions, in con- 
nection with the London Mission- 
ary Society, in the series of statis- 
tics you furnish in the last number 
of The Recorder. The amount actu- 
ally raised last year, 7.c. 1885-6, in 
China on account of the different 
objects connected with the above 
Society was £4560. 30s. 8d. Allow- 


ing about one-fifth for the native | 


contributions, which I think isa fair 
average, the total amount raised by 
the native Churches might be con- 
sidered as equal to $5,400. This sum 
is chiefly devoted to the support of 
the native pastorate, the poor of the 
Churches, and general evangelistic 
work. We are urgent that these 
objects should be undertaken and 
carried out by the native Christians, 
and as the work advances it will be 
the case.” 

The Venerable Archdeacon Moule 
kindly sends us the following cor- 
rections regarding the Church Mis- 
sionary (not Mission) Society :— 
(1) The number of single women 
should have been at least 2. (2) 
Native Ordained Ministers should 
be 10 not 2. (3) Unordained Native 
Helpers, including females, 218 not 
186. (4) Communicants, 2545 not 
2724. The numbers now are prob- 
ably over 3000, as Bishop Burdon 
confirmed 940 in one tour last 
autumn. (5) Pupils in schools, 2,162 
not 1089. Thedeath of Miss Ward, 
in August, was omitted in the 
Review of 1886. 
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THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETIES ON AN EASY WENLI 
VERSION. 


Ir will be remembered that in 
The Rees rder for May, 1886, we 
published a paper which had been 
written in Peking, and was then 
being circulated among missionaries 
for signatures, proposing the organi- 
zation of a committee of nine to 
prepare a Union Easy Wenli 
Version of the Scriptures, and which 
requested the Bible Societies to 
print tentatively an edition of one 
thousand of Bishop Burdon’s and 
Dr. Blodget’s Easy Wenli Version 
of the New Testament based on 
the Mandari: Version. That paper 
was circulated widely, and after 
receiving the signatures of a con- 
siderable number of missionaries, 
was finally, in September, forward- 
ed by the British and American 
Bible Agents to their respective 
Societies. 

As regards the action of the 
British and Foriegn Bible Society 
we are informed by Mr. Dyer, 
Agent for Central China, that, 
‘‘Were a Committee formed, har- 
monizing the opinions of the mis- 
sion field in China, the Committee 
in London would be enabled to 
take more decisive action than it 
can under present circumstances, 
and would certainly be glad to 
render such assistance as might be 
necessary.” 

The Committee on Versions of the 
American Bible Society, on the 
30th of October, took the following 
action :—‘It appears that the pro- 
posal to form a committee of nine 
missionaries, fromNorthern, Central 
and Southern China, to make one 
common version of the highest ex- 
cellence, adapted to all parts of 
the Empire, though favored by 
many persons, fails to secure 
general acceptance. It also appears 
from a letter of Dr. Blodget’s, in 
The Ch inese Recorder (October, 
1885), that he and Bishop Burdon 
have already proposed to associate 
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with themselves two, and possibly | The gate of the City of Light is 


three, other missionaries, American, 
British, and German, to have an 
equal vote with them in deciding 
all questions, and equal responsibil- 


ity in the work. This plan seems | 


to be in accord with the opinion 
expressed by this committee in 
February, 1885, that a committee 
of three or four representative men 
may best prepare for publication 
by this Society such a version in 
Easy Wenli as will meet with 
general approval. 

“Tn view of all the interests at 
stake, the Committee believe that 
the best ends will be attained by 
waiting for the results of such 
united criticism instead of adopting 
in its present form the work of one 
or two scholars, however eminent. 
They therefore express their approv- 
al of the proposition made by Dr. 
Blodget that he and Bishop Burdon 
associate with themselves other rep- 
resentative men for perfecting the 
work already begun, before com- 


mitting the American Bible Society | 


to any decision respecting its pub- 
lication.” 

Meantime the American 
Society has authorized the print- 
ing tentatively of an Epistle to 
accompany the Gospel by Matthew 
which was printed at their expense 
a few months since, from the hands 


of Dr. Blodget and Bishop Burdon. | 


The Epistle to the Romans 
has therefore been printed, and 


copies will soon be sent out for | 


examination. 


—_—_— 


NEWS FROM SHANSI. 


From Kwei Hwa Chén, Northern 
Shansi, Rev. Geo. W. Clark, of the 
China Inland Mission, writes :— 
“The work here is principally street 
preaching. I have made a large 
calico scroll, in black and white, to 


Bible | 


very narrow, with the words, ‘ Nar- 
row is the way,’ etc. The streets 
are selections of suitable texts. The 
| goal of each street is a city in 
colors—a red city for hell, and a 
gold city for heaven, with texts 
describing each. I carry a nail 
fastened to a string, so that I can 
always fix it up. A crowd soon 
gathers, who listen attentively to 
|explanations. The unlettered soon 
learn the meaning, and I trust may 
| be led thereby to a knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

The Rev. M. L. Stimpson (Am. 
Board) writes from Taiku, Shansi, 
November 24th, as follows :-— The 
Shansi Mission of the American 
Board has established a new 
station at Feucheu-fu 160 li, south- 
west from T‘aiku—intending to 
prosecute religious effort in the 
counties of Ping Yao, Chieh Hsin, 
ling Shih, Hsiao Yi, Feu Yang and 
Wen Shui, and the mountain region 
north and west. In all these hsien 
the Mission has heen touring with 
considerable sales of Scriptures and 
tracts for the last three years. 
Already there are a dozen or more 
converts reported in Hsiao Yi _par- 
tially the result of this work, and of 
a visit from a native Christian from 
a station of the China Inland Mis- 
sion. Mr. Stevenson, of the China 
Inland Mission, had the pleasure of 

| baptizing ten of these persons the 
last summer.” 
| Mr. Stanley P. Smith writes 
from Hong-tong Hsien :—‘‘ You 
| will be glad to hear of 56 baptisms. 
| Dear people, I believe they have a 
very simple faith in Jesus—‘I hsin 
k‘ao Chu’—that is their ‘multum in 
| parvo ’—their receipt for sins and 
‘ills of all kinds. Not a bad one! 
| This Church now numbers 138 mem- 
| bers. God is going to make wonder- 
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for, what He is on the point of | 
giving to China. Things far beyond | 
your prayers and far exceeding 
your thoughts.’ Hallelujah!” 


NEWS FROM SHENSI. 


Dr. Witson writes from Han- 
chung-fu under date December 7th, 
“T enclose copy of a pien [this is 
an elaborate Tablet of the usual 
landatory character extolling the 
skill of the foreign physician; and 
very gracefully worded and finish- 
ed] we have had presented to the 
Hospital by a Mandarin (who has 
just been commissioned at Peking 
for office in Szch’uan as a District 
Magistrate) in recogniton of our 
services in treating his father, who 
spite of doctors, was going fast from 
bad to worse till we were called in; 
and thanks to the Lord’s goodness, 
from our first visit he made rapid 
recovery. On the day of the pre- 
sentation we gave them a thorough- 


going English dinner of several | 


courses. The guests were three and 
we were three—Mr. Pearse, Mr. 
Hunt and myself. After the pre- 
sentation I, of course, thanked him 
and then suggested that as we| 
as worshippers of God could not | 
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Noyes conducted the service, and in 
a short address alluded to the de- 
ceased lady’s benevolence, patience 


| under longaffliction, and faithfulness 
,to duty. She had for many years 
| taken an active part in endeavour- 


|ing to alleviate the bitter lot of 
|many Chinese, and had written 
| several books for their mental and 
spiritual improvement. Amongst 
the last were books containing Sun- 
, day School lessons on the Four 
| Gospels, three Volumes of the 
| nature of Peep of Day, and her 
| last work, which was completed 
| some three months ago, entitled 
| ** Faithful unto Death,” a work 
| that Mr. Noyes remarked constitut- 
ed a fitting and beautiful close to a 
'consistent snd faithful Christian 
|career. The deceased lady was 
| taken to Hongkong in the Hankow 
| and buried in Happy Valley. Much 
sympathy is felt for Mr. Cunning- 
| ham, as well as for the deceased 
| lady’s relatives.” 


| Hotes of the Mouth, 


|Tue Publisher of The Recorder 
| desires us to draw attention to 
the Perpetual Calendar, a copy of 
which is sent to each subscriber 
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: » | Christian Temperance Union of 
cae one Can Se Ses te geagee: | Shanghai gives a few facts regard- 


|ing this important movement, and 

IN MEMORIAM. makes a spirited call upon all 

Tue death of Mrs. Cunningham | ladies to take part in the great 
at Canton on the 9th of December | work to be done for Temperance, 
cast a gloom over the foreign com- | Social Purity, and Religion. There 
munity of that place. Mr. Cunning- | are already some 200,000 members 
ham’s position as head of the Canton | of the Union in the United States 
branch of Russell & Co, and her | of America, and 70,000 in Canada, 
previous connection with the Pres- | and similar Unions have been form- 
byterian Mission as daughter of | ed in England, several of the coun- 
Rev. Dr. Happer, and as herself | tries of Europe, in the Hawaiian 
for several years a missionary, gave | Islands, New Zealand, New South 
her a wide circle of acquaintance | Wales, Queensland, Victoria, Tas- 
in which she had been the respect mania, South Australia, and in 
and esteem of all. The following | Japan and China. Ladies in other 
is from a correspondent of The parts of China can secure copies of 
Ohina Mail:—“The Rev. H. V.) of the above-mentioned leaflet by 
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applying to Mrs. J. M. W. Farnham, 
Recording Secretary of the W. C. 
T. U. of Shanghai. 





Tae Women’s Society of the Me- | 


thodist Episcopal Church, South, 
appropriates for its China work 
for 1886-7 the sum _ of $46,155 
which includes $25,000 for a 
Home and School at Shanghai. 
Their EHighth Annual Report 
says :—“In addition to work that 
has been successfully conducted for 
some years, larger plans have been | 
laid for the development of a broader 
field in Christian and educational 


work among the better class of 


Chinese. This last is familiarly | 
known as Miss Haygood’s plan, 
and has the most enthusiastic 


support of the Home Church and the 
Woman’s Missionary Society.” 


A fine lot has, we learn, been bought | 
in the western part of Shanghai | 


English Concession, bordering on 
the so-called Defence Creek. 





Meetinas were held every day of | 


the first week of this year at the 
Temperance Hall in this city from 
six to seven in the evening; and, 
while the attendance of the English 
speaking Christians of the place 
was not as large as in some previous 
years, the spirit of the meetings 
was good, and much spiritual bene- 
fit was received. Ministers 
various denominations led 


Hodges, the incumbent at the 
“nglish Cathedral. 


At the Annual meeting of the | 
Shanghai Alliance, Rev. L. H. 
Gulick was elected President; Rev. 


Wm. Muirhead, Secretary and Treas- 
urer; and Archdeacon Moule, Rev. 
J.M. W. Farnham, and Mr. Jas. 
Dalziel, Executive Committee. 





Rev. Mr. Wours, in a recent letter 
to Archdeacon Moule, speaks of 


2,743 candidates for baptism in the | 


C. M.S. Fukien Mission. 
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of | 
and | 
took part, and the best meeting of | 
the week was led by Rev. H. C. | 
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(Tar Rev. D.N. Lyon, who has 
| for years been absent from China, 
has, true to his earlier preferences, 
returned and takes up work at Soo- 
chow, in the place of Mr. Fitch now 
| at Ningpo. 





Our brethren of the English 
Baptist Mission in North China 
though recently reinforced by five 
men are calling upon their home 
Churches for still more men _ to 
assist them in their proposed exten- 
| sion of work from '‘I's‘ing Chow-fu 
| as far westward as T'si-nan- fu, 
which latter place they wish to 
| occupy as well as the intermediate 
| city « of Chou-p‘ing They call for a 
missionary specially qualified for 
educational work, and also for 
| several medical men. 


It is with pleasure we note the 
arrival, at Swatow, of Rev. Mr. 
| Fraser and wife, en route for Bankok, 
|to reinforce Rev. L. A. Easton of 
the American Baptist Mission. 





Mrs. Leavirr had by the latest 
information reached Hongkong and 
Canton, having spent nearly a week 
at each of the ports of Foochow, 
| Amoy, and Swatow. She intends 
visiting Bankok and Singapore on 
her way to India. 


MEDICAL MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


Ir will give much pleasure to many 
to learn that a Medical Missionary 
| Association for China has been 
| formed, with J. G. Kerr, M.D., 
President. I‘ditors for a Medical 
Journal hay« also been elected, and 
medical missionaries are requested 
to send in « unications promptly 
to Drs. Kerr, McKenzie, Reifsnyder, 
or Gulick. Drs. Parker, Boone, 
and McKenzie are elected Dele- 
| gates to the International Medical 
|Congress. A fuller anonncement 
| of the organization than we have 
| space for at this late hour, will be 
| made in our next issue. 
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DIARY OF EVENTS IN THB FAR EAST. 87 


Biary of Lents in the Lar Last. 


December, 1886. { 


4th.—By Imperial Decree, a tablet is | 
to be prepared for the temple T‘ai Pa | 
(the planet Venus) at Hsi-an Fu, Shen- 
si, a thank-offering to that deity for 
answers to prayer for rain. 

5th.—Riot at Yuengkong, Kwang- 
tung, and a partially erected hospital 
of the Presbyterian Mission destroyed. 

10th.—Toai-hai, an Imperial Clans- 
man, who was condenmed to death, 
makes his escape from the “Empty 
Chamber.” 

15th.—A severe earthquake at Yoko- 
hama, Japan.—The Empress, by 
decree, declines a proposed additional 
honorific title —Distribution of prizes 
at the French Municipal School for 
the Chinese, Shanghai.—Pope Hen- 
” Governor of Mauritius, suspend- 
ed. 

16th.—An Imperial Decree, in The 
Peking Gazette, ordering that 30,000 
piculs of rice be issued from the Peking 
Granaries for the poor. 

18th.—An Imperial Decree granting 
a reduction of 20 per cent. of the 





lekin on salt at Foochow in view of the 
floods in the province of Fukien. 

20th.—Alleged robbery of $5,000 in 
Hongkong, sent from Shanghai by the 
s.s. Kwang Lee. 

21st—The Emperor worships at 
midnight at the Temple of Heaven, 
which indicates his assumption of the 
reins of Government. 

22nd.—The French members of the 
Franco-Delimitation Commission left 
Haiphong for Mongkai—The annual 
distribution of prizes at the Hongkong 
Public School, and at the St. Joseph’s 
College, Hongkong. 

26th.—The Kaiping railroad trans- 
ferred from the ‘Chinese Engineer- 
ing and Mining Co.” to the “ Kaiping 
Railway Company, Limited.” 

27th.—The s.s. Stratheden wrecked 
on the North Reef Paracels. 

29th.—Attack on the French river 
Gunboat Raphael, opposite Magdon, 
Tonkin.— Messrs. Alex. Michie and Ng 
Achoy receive by Imperial Decree 
honors and rewards in connection with 


the removal of the Pei-t’ang Cathedral. 








January, 1887. 


1st.—Corean Legation to Japan es- 
tablished in Tokio. 


2nd.—The Emperor of China goes in 
person to the Ta-kao Mias to pray for 
snow.—The Peking Gazette publishes 
that a grant of Taels 23,501 has been 
made from the Customs at Kalgan 
for the maintenance of the 44 mail 
stations on the Altai Postal Route. 

drd.—Telegraph opened to Chentu, 
the capital of Szechuen. 

6th.—An Imperial Decree bestowing 
rewards on many military officers who 
according to the report of Gen. Liu 
Ming-ch’uan have subdued the aborig- 
ines of North and Central Formosa. 


7th.—Memorials in Peking Gazette 
against a clerk of the Board of Reve- 
nue for squeezing between 10.000 and 
50,000 Taels on a payment of Tis. 
500,000. 


8th.—A further grant of 30,000 piculs 
of rice from the Imperial Granaries to 
the Warm Refuge in the western portion 
of the Chinese City, Peking. 


9th.—Deep fall of snow at Peking. 


14th. —An Annamite man, and two 
women, supposed to have been kid- 
napped, were handed over to the French 
Mixed Court, Shanghai. 

15th.—Water mark at Hankow re- 
gistered 4 feet, 8 inches. 

20th.—Sir Geo. Strahan reported 
as having been appointed Governor of 
Hongkong.—The Chinese transport 
Wan Fien Ching sunk by the P. and 
QO. Co.’s Steamer Nepaul, at the 
mouth of the Yangtze River, and from 
80 to 100 lives lost. 








22nd.—From the 12th to the 22nd 
instant, both days inclusive, over 2,400 
chests of opium passed through the 
Shanghai Customs. 

23rd.—M. Behourd, the successor 
of M. Paul Bert as Resident General, 
arrived at Hongkong en route for 
Tonkin. 

26th.—The C. N. Co.’s s.s. Hang- 
chow on shore at Tsing-seu, outside 
Amoy.—Four feet of snow at Hankow. 
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Missionary Journal. 


Birth, Marriages & Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


At Foochow, on January 7, the wife of 
Rev. G. H. Hubbard, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Ar Shanghai, January 22nd, by the | 
Mary | 


Rev. H. C. Hodges, M.A., 
Rosertson, eldest daughter of John 
Harper, Glasgow, to GitpertT Mc 


IntosH of the Chinese Book and | 


Tract Society. 


Arrivals and Departures. 


ARRIVALS. 

Art Shanghai, January 14th, Rev. J. J. 
Banbury, wife and two children, for 
the Methodist Mission, North, to 
Central China. 


Ar Swatow, January—, Miss Hark- 
ness, for English Presbyterian 
Mission. 


| Ar Shanghai, January 20th; Miss 
Kerr, of China Inland Mission. 


| Ar Shanghai, December 22nd, Miss 
H. E. Kings, for C. I. M. 


DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, January 6th, for 
England, Rev. J. H. Taylor, Rev. 
W. Cooper, A. C. Dorward, J. W. 
Lewis, and Mrs. G. Nichol, all of 
the C. I. M. 


From Shanghai, January 20th, Mr. 
and Mrs. Eason of C. I. M. for 
England. 


From Shanghai, January 29th, Rev. 
H. W. Hunt, wife and child, of C. L. 
M., for England. 











